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PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 




FIG. I 



New Tex- 
tiles. — One of 
the most inter- 
esting of several 
recent purchases 
in the Depart- 
ment of Textiles 
is a Spanish wall 
curtain of heavy 
blue linen (9 feet 
4 inches by 7 
feet 8 inches) 
with an applied 
design, dating 
from the second 
half of the six- 
teenth century. 
The execution is rough but decorative; the 
applique work, in yellow and green linen 
outlined with a heavy cord, forms a pattern 
of ornamental scrolls in late Renaissance 
style, with an armorial shield as the cen tral 
motif. A piece of filet (16-17 century), 
also probably from Spain — the Spanish 
influence being strongly marked — has a 
design of eagles, dragons and grotesques 
in separate fields; an antependium of 
"Sicilian" drawnwork has a variety of 
patterns of the conventional branching 
forms of the Renaissance, and a priest's 
vestment dating from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century in design and 
technique, suggests the well known 
"sol" pattern of Spain (but perhaps made 
in South America), each circle of the 
deep has de rochet containing a cross 
similar to that found in Maltese lace. 
This piece is of heavy linen, in perfect 
condition, ornamented with bands of 
embroidery. 

Similar to this, showing a curious mix- 
ture of European and colonial motifs, is a 
quaint piece of embroidered linen of Indo- 
Portuguese origin of the early seventeenth 
century (Fig. 1). This is of white linen 
shaped like an apron and bordered 
with peasant bobbin lace, evidently a 



later addition. The design, in ecru silk, 
is in the Oriental stitch and worked in 
strips — three broad bands with a nar- 
rower one on each side. The pattern 
in the narrow bands consists of a sym- 
metrical arrangement of branching leaves 
and flowers, with birds and animals alter- 
nating; in the broader ones scenes from 
the hunt, — horsemen, men in Spanish 
costume of the period, some with rifles — 
while the intervening spaces are covered 
with various beasts of the forest, both 
real and imaginary. Similar pieces are 
found in the South Kensington Museum 
and are attributed by Alan Cole( 1 ) to the 
Portugese colony of Goa on the West 
coast of India. 

In closing, four other pieces might be 
mentioned as worthy of special attention — 
one of embroidery and three of brocade — ■ 
as showing the transition period from the 
baroque to the rococo style of ornament. 
The embroidery is a very good example of 
Point d'Hongrie, delightful in its nuances 
of yellow, blue and lilac flames. One of 
the brocades, a chasuble a Lyonnais, is 
woven in pink, white and silver threads and 
well illustrates French taste of the Louis 
XIV period, having both the tender tints 
characteristic of the rococo and the strong 
drawing of the baroque (tailpiece, p. 121). 
The other brocades, two curtains of com- 
paratively rare green, show the not less 
magnificent art ofthe same period. W.V. 

A Painting by Pietro di Domenico. 
— The Madonna by Pietro di Domenico 
of Montepulciano, a recent purchase 
which is now exhibited in the Recent Ac- 
cessions Room, offers a problem of un- 
usual interest, either to the professional 
or non-professional connoisseur. Any 
person who has visited Siena and felt 
the fascination of her art will recog- 
nize here one of those indirect results 

(*) Cole, Alan S. Ornament in European Silks, 
London, 1889, p. 173. 
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of her vigorous interest in technical per- 
fection of surface and color. But the 
picture can be said to be allied to the 
Sienese School because of this indirect 



parentage only. In every other respect 
it embodies rather the spirit of a painter 
of the Umbrian country, a painter who 
has known the work of Gentile da Fa- 
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briano, whom one might call the father 
of Italian genre, for we have here a 
picture that is far removed from the mys- 
tic spirit of Siena. When compared 
with the work of the contemporary 
Sienese artists it becomes almost pain- 
fully commonplace in its types; the 
sophisticated angels form a merely dec- 
orative adjunct of color. And yet, when 
no such comparison with the parent stem 
is made we are delighted with the naive 
quality of such art, with the pleasant 
humanity of the Madonna, and the natural 
touch of a flowered foreground. The 
figure of the Christ Child, also, is very 
attractive. 

It is the workmanship of the grounds, 
however, the rich pattern of the gold 
chasing and the magnificent brocade, 
that add most of all to our enjoyment 
of the picture, and the two angels that 
crown the Virgin seem to be a touch by 
the artist of especial delight in this part 
of his work. One is inclined to believe 
that he must have been a worker in metal 
as well as a maker of pictures. His crafts- 
manship appears to connect itself with 
that of Siena through that master-maker 
of rich brocades, Allegretto Nuzi of 
Fabriano. L. O. P. 

The Girl at the Fountain, by Hunt. 
— As announced in the Bulletin of last 
month, the Museum has received as a 
bequest from Miss Jane Hunt the paint- 
ing entitled 'The Girl at the Fountain," 
by William Morris Hunt. This picture is 
one of the notable ones by the artist, and 
from it and the other examples of his 
work at present exhibited in the Museum, 
the student will be enabled to form a 
fair judgment of the value of Hunt's 
achievement. Hitherto his representation 
in the Museum's collections has been in- 
adequate, considering his importance in 
the history of American Art. The small 
landscape purchased in 1906 was the 



only work by him which belonged to 
the Museum, although the spirited and 
vigorous sketch for "The Bathers," 
lent in 1906 by Mrs. Charles Fairchild, 
has been on exhibition since that time. 
The finished picture of "The Bathers" 
has just been received as a loan from Mrs. 
Hunt Slater, and will soon be placed on 
exhibition. 

"The Girl at the Fountain" was painted 
in 1852, when Hunt was twenty-eight 
years old. The influence of the French 
tradition, which did so much to form his 
style, is particularly evident in this pic- 
ture. According to the catalogue of the 
exhibition of the works of Hunt at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston in 1879, 
it was begun when the artist was with 
Millet at Barbizon; for Hunt was quick 
to appreciate the excellence of that great 
painter, and went to Barbizon to come 
into contact with him, after several years 
in Couture's studio. Our picture shows 
the influence of this appreciation. The 
lines which confine the rich tones of the 
browns and yellows of its pattern are 
simplified to a degree that recalls some of 
the great names of French art of the 
nineteenth century. 

The story of the painting, as told by 
H. M. Knowlton in the Art Life of Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt, is as follows: 

"Of the Girl at the Fountain, Hunt said 
that he caught the idea from seeing a 
coachman with his many capes leaning 
against a wall and drawing water for his 
horses. He exclaimed: 'If that were a 
young woman with " a good figure, it 
would make a picture/ His sister gave 
the necessary pose and the result was a 
firm, serious work — gracious and well 
considered." 

"The Girl at the Fountain" has been 
exhibited before in the Metropolitan 
Museum, having formed a part of a loan 
exhibition of paintings by William Morris 
Hunt in 1880. B. B. 
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